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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“BEHOLD IN THESE WIIAT LEISURE TOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGS WAND IN HAND.” 
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THE FLIGHT TO AMERICA STOIPED. 


MR. DAVID WADDLE’S SPECULATIONS. 


CHAPTER IX.--HOME AGAIN, 
M® NICOLL’S clerk had, during his long 
career, witnessed many an outburst of anger 
onthe part of his master, but never before had he 
Witnessed so decided a dismissal as this. Mr. 
Waddle was too much stunned to say a word in reply. 
When he came down into the dazzling sunlight of 
the court, he felt sick and giddy. He crept out into 
No. 1185, 
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| Old Broad Street, steadying himself by the wall. 
How the crowd surged up and down! All was 
swimming before his senses. Where was he, David 
Waddle, and what was he to do? Since the previous 
evening he had undergone terrible excitement, and 
now all his hopes were for ever crushed. And not 
only so. He had lost his wife’s £2,000. He would 
have to pay up other £2,000, and that soon. Where 
was he to get the money? He must sell the pre- 
mises. That was not enough. Probably they must 
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give up part of their hoarded £300 a year; perhaps 
one-half of it. Upon £150, without ‘‘ premises,” 
they could not all live. 

What should he do? He could not begin busi- 
ness again; he had not capital; he might lose the 
little left him. Besides, he was too old to begin. 
Would he get work in the tannery again? Would 
they employ him? And how was he to meet his 
wife and poor, poor Pussy? What of her trip to the 
south? Yet the doctor had distinctly said she must 
have it. Aseuredly she must die. Die! Everybody 
would die but himself, and he might get into one of 
the almshouses outside Greenwood. David Waddle 
had not tasted food since the failure of his attempt 
at breakfast. Tle was weary and worn. For a few 
minutes consciousness forsook him. Then he felt 
himself swept along in the great stream of London. 
It carried him to the Bank, and across all the maze 
of struggling vehicles to the — lamp-post in the 
middle of the thoroughfare, and, after a few minutes, 
on to the Mansion House. Then it surged him slowly 
up Cheapside. His mind was almost a perfect blank. 
One thing alone was clearly present to his mind: he 
could not return to Greenwood by a day-train; he 
must arrive at home after it was dark. And so he 
started afresh on his weary wanderings. Among 
the thousands of human beings who met and passed 
him in the streets of great Babylon, there was none 
he knew would have spoken a kindly word or 
stretched a helping hand to him. 

Yet there was one, as it happened, who crossed his 
path so near as to have almost touched his arm. 
But Mr. Waddle did not recognise him, and James 
Nicoll, thinking he “cut him” intentionally, went 
on his way, more bitter in spirit than before for 
the thought that the father of Kate had refused him 


even the common couztesy accorded to a passing | 


acquaintance. 

It was quite late in the evening when David 
Waddle reached Plum Cottage. Those who expected 
him were anxious about his unaccountable absence. 
One glance now sufficed to tell them all, or nearly so. 
The man had terribly aged in that one day. His 
form was bent, his eyes heavy, his hands trembling. 
They asked him no question, but gathered up what 
hints he dropped. They chafed his cold hands and 
feet, and gave him tea to warm his frame, and then, 
as if he had been a child, they led him away—to 
temporary unconsciousness, if not to rest. They 
understood that they were ruined, though they knew 
not yet the extent of the calamity. And behind it 
all they seemed to see the shadow of even a darker 
cloud creeping up the horizon. Yet, the Lord 
reigneth ! 


CHAPTER X.—UNKNOWN AGENCY. 
Four weeks later, and Greenwood enjoyed the unusual 
luxury of two sensations. There was the announcement 
of the engagement of Emma Hartwell to the young 
doctor, and that of the ‘‘ Unreserved sale of those 
very eligible and commodious premises, with walled 
garden, known as Plum Cottage, and presently in 
the occupancy of David Waddle, late tanner in 
Greenwood, along with the whole of the modern and 
elegant furniture, as also certain shares in influential 
companies ’’—all as set forth in detail by Mr. Peter 
Graham in large yellow placards that covered every 
street corner and dead wall in Greenwood. 

How the rumour about Emma’s engagement had 
frst spread in Greenwood was long a moot point in 
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the Hartwell family. The likelihood is that it began 
when weak Mrs. Hartwell, under the gentle ¢ ot 
tions of an interested friend that it wen time ‘‘ Emma 
should do for herself,” had been provoked to say 
Emma was about to do for herself, but in another 
way. However the secret first got abros id, it spread 
with wonderful rapidity. The haberdashers even 
sent her printed notices, all to herself; mother got 
pressing invitations to tea—‘‘ Quite private; just 
among such old friends ; and be sure you bring your 
sweet dé wughter with you.” 

But there was no need to make a any further secret, 
just as there was no occasion for disguise or being 
ashamed of it. So Emma could enjoy the sensation 


| a2 great deal more, though-in quite a different way 
| from her numerous friends at Greenwood. In faci 


Dr. John Laing was coming by express from town 
to fix the date of the marriage, for he was weary of 
the delay. That was Saturday forenoon; time of 
arrival in Greenwood, about two o’clock; period of 
stay, till Monday by the first train, when he must 
return to his practice. Accordingly, it behoved 
Emma to make the most of the limited time, and, with 
Rosa by her side, she went to meet the express. 
The youngest of the Hartwells had been made unu- 
sually elegant for the occasion. 

The shortest road is not always the most desirable, 
and so it happened that Emma went round by Plum 
Cottage on her return to her own home. ‘hen it 
was that the large yellow placards with which Mz. 
Graham had covered so many spaces for the first 
time attracted the attention of Dr. Laing. The 
double iron gate thatled up the gravel walk to Plun 
Cottage was hung on two granite pilasters, which at 
one time had been the delight and the pride of David 
Waddle’s eyes. But now the double gate was 
drawn to, and the pilasters were covered with Mr. 
Graham’s yellow placards, announcing the forth- 
coming sale of ‘‘ premises, with walled garden,” 
‘‘modern and elegant furniture,” and ‘shares in 
influential companies.” 

The more effectively to instruct passers-by Mr. 
Graham had also caused a small slip printed on red 
ground to be pasted on slantways, bearing a gigantic 
hand whose outstretched finger pointed to the words: 
‘Tiere! on Tuesday.” 

Dr. John Laing stopped before the pilaster and 
read the placard slowly and carefully from beginning 
to end, while Emma and Rosa tried to hide behind 
him, lest Kate should sce them. Not for untold 
treasures would she have added one drop to the 
bitter cup her friend had to drink. She trembled lest 
Kate should chance to discover John and her, in all 
the enjoyment of their happiness, standing before the 
announcement of ruin and utter misery there. but 
certainly just then tho face of John Laing bore no 
expression either of joy or of happiness. 

The blinds were closely drawn to all the windows 
in Plum Cottage, just as if there had been death in 
the house. Yet, behind the drawn blinds, Kate hi ul 
seen Emma and her lover, and was not grieved bu 
rejoiced in their joy, and breathed an earnest prayer 
for their happiness. 

Long after they had left she was still watching tlie 
spot where they had stood, thinking not of herself 
but of them. It was, indeed, marvellous what change 
had come over Kate. Although she had not gone 
south, according to the well- meant advice of the 
doctor, she had rapidly recovered strength and encrgy. 
Under the stimulus of trials which called her every 
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faculty into exercise, she had not sunk but risen. 
To be sure she was no longer the girlish, almost 
childish, Pussy of old. But she retained all her 
former gentleness and sweetness, while she united to 
them the thoughtful care and loving decision of a 
mature woman. ‘hen she was happy. True, their 
pretty little home was swept of its easy comfort, and 
they would soon be driven from it altogether. But 
what mattered it, if the demon who had so long 
spread his dark wings over them were chased away ? 
To be set freo at any cost from the curso under 
which they had groaned was itself peace and joy. 
Father and mother and she were again all in all to 
each other on earth. Father was now a compara- 
tively old, bent, broken-down man. But all the 
more that they daily dreaded the fell disease which 
seemed to threaten him—body and mind—did they 
lovingly hold and watchfully care for him. As for 
James Nicoll, had she not been rightly led, when 
sho made sacrifice of her heart’s affections to the 
higher call of filial duty? She was quite contented 
now that Providence so clearly showed how much he 
whom she had loved best would have suffered by 
being connected with them. And then what comfort 
did faith and prayer bring to the noble girl; and 
what confidence in thinking of the better home which 
no one could take from them. Assuredly the way of 
sorrow is not desolate when we enjoy the felt pre- 
sence of Him who first trod it for us. 

It was evening, and the three had gathered as of 
od in the well-known parlour. The furniture was 
curiously arranged and ticketed as in preparation for 
thesale. For Peter Graham, in his eager coarseness, 
had often that week roughly bustled out and in, to 
“put things in order,” as he called it, heedless of 
the keen pain it gave to Mr. Waddle, or of the 
entreaties of his wife. Unannounced he would hurry 
in, scarcely taking off his hat, to put some needless 
question which went like a knife to the heart. The 
wan had been odious in his impertinence and porti- 
nacious in his demands. He was morally responsible 
to his correspondents in London for meeting the 
£2,000 now called up, as Mr. Nicoll had predicted, 
on the shares held by Mr. Waddle. How was the 
money to be paid? It was not his fault if people 
would rush into speculations when they had not 
sufficient capital to pay their just and lawful debts. 
Hints would not satisfy him, and it was only when 
Mrs. Waddle assured him that every farthing would 
be paid, and so his honour with the London firm 
remain intact, that he desisted from his reproaches. 

Nor was this by any means all the family had to 
suffer. Those who had been foremost in showing 
m@nging respect to Mr. Waddle, when in supposed 
prosperity, were now loudest in their denunciations. 
Itwas a shame and a disgrace for that old, conceited, 
bankrupt tanner to have assumed the airs he did. 
He ought never to have been entrusted with any 
one’s money ; he ought, in fact, to be still working 
ithe tannery. No wonder, remarked the watchful 
splusters, he did not like dear good Mr. Hartwell’s 
sermons; how could he with such a conscience ? 
With fev exceptions, every one to whom he owed from 
half-a-crown upwards—and they were only too many 
—sent to claim immediate settlement, as they had 
uniformly ‘heavy bills to meet,” and they could not 
‘come bankrupt, but meant honestly to pay each 
man twenty shillings in the pound. Mrs. Waddle 
ad kept what she could from her husband’s know- 

ledge. With somo she had been pleading for a little 
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delay, till their next quarter’s income should be to 
hand, when she would pay all before they disposed 
of the capital. Others she had satisfied by converting 
what little trinkets were left her and her mother’s 
watch and chain into ready money. But it was hard 
to sit in momentary expectancy of another ring at 
the bell, and an altercation in the lobby with Phebe, 
who would not admit importunate creditors, while 
they asserted in their loudest tones, so as to be heard 
in the parlour, that they must see Mrs. Waddle, that 
they could not wait, that it was too bad for honest 
folks to be tricked by swindlers out of what was 
justly their due, that Mr. Graham would seo justice 
done them, and other delicate truths like these. 

They were sitting together that evening talking in 
a low tone, for father seemed disposed to doze a good 
deal. He would walk all that afternoon in the 
garden, peculiarly restless, going from bush to bush 
to examine the gooseberries and currants, of which, 
unfortunately, there promised to be a specially abun- 
dant crop, and examining the roses he had planted 
last autumn, when the premises were first bought. 
And now each time he wakened it was with a start. 
He would rub the palms of his hands softly over tho 
arms of his easy-chair, as if to feel it all over, or 
once more to touch what so lately he had called his 
own. Then he would similarly feel all over the 
table before him, or look around at the other ticketed 
furniture in the room, and mumble to himself, as if 
recounting the story of their purchase. 

Only two days more to the sale—and a pound or 
two was all their prospective possessions, when they 
would leave Greenwood. ‘True, quarter-day was 
close at hand, and there was no need for immediato 
apprehension of actual want. But whither wero 
they to go when they moved out of Plum Cottage? 
They had literally not a roof under which to tind 
shelter on Monday night, and by that time, Mr. 
Graham had emphatically impressed upon them, 
they must leave their present home. Would God 
provide for them? Assuredly it must be by, some 
agency to them altogether unknown, for all their 
former friends had in morally-righteous indignation 
deserted them, and the Hartwells, who alone had 
been incessant in their kind attentions, wero utterly 
unable to give them any help. But the employment 
of an agency altogether unknown to us: why, that 
isa miracle! If so, then does God still work in our 
own times many miracles on each day. 

They had family worship, or rather Kate read 

portion of Scripture, for her father was too feeble to 
conduct prayers. That evening it happened in the 
regular course to be the 9th chapter of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, which Kate read in her soft, sweet voice. 
Here each portion in that eventful story sceimed 
exactly to meet their case. TV irst, it was the dis- 
ciples’ natural desire, in their short-sighted weakness, 
to remain where they were and to ‘muke three 
tabernacles”’ there, as if they could always have 
lingered in that place of joyous rest! Then it was 
the fierce contest of the Master himself with the evil 
spirits the disciples could not conquer, and which so 
often had threatened to destroy its victim. Such was 
its hold that when, even at the Lord’s bidding, it came 
out, it ‘‘rent the man sore,” and ‘‘he was as one 
dead,” till ‘“‘ Jesus took him by the hand and lified 
him up.” Assuredly they knew it themselves that 
‘this kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer 
and fasting.” Then, like the still voice after tho 








storm and earthquake, came the blessed words of 
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Jesus, concerning each one of his disciples becoming 
like a child, concerning meekness and love, concern- 
ing the cup of water given in his name, and the 
reward that would follow, and lastly, concerning 
that merciful ‘cutting off” of even a cherished 
member, that so life itself might be preserved. 

They had finished their reading, and the peaceful 
influence of the hallowed words had gathered around 
them, like cooling shadows on summer’s evening. 
A ring at this late hour at the door. Phebe returned 
with a letter for Mrs. Waddle, in a strange unknown 
hand. Mrs. Waddle opened it, not without many 
misgivings, though she knew that the cravings of all 
more importunate creditors had been satisfied. She 
turned to the signature, but not knowing it, did 
what she might have done from the first, and began 
to read the letter itself. She read it twice before 
she handed it to Kate, who anxiously watched her 
mother’s features, while Mr. Waddle, who had be- 
come strangely wakeful, looked nervously from one 
to the other. ‘The letter ran as follows: 


‘“‘ Fir Cottage, Saturday evening. 
‘‘ Dear Mrs. Waddle, 

** Will you allow one who is personally a stranger 
to venture, not from idle curiosity, on what you may 
possibly deem an impertinent interference? Like 
your excellent husband, my dear mother and I have 
sorely suffered from recent losses. Thank God, 
enough is still left us to live. But my present 
object is not to intrude on you our own affairs. We 
have a nice little cottage just outside Greenwood, 
which you may possibly have seen. My mother and 
I occupy only the half of it,—and we should be so 
very, very happy if you all could come out and live 
in the other half, till you have made other arrange- 
ments. Please do not refuse us. The place is small, 
but we are very lonely, and my mother would so 
like your daughter beside her, and I am sure Mr. 
Waddle and you all would be the better for the air 
up here and of the garden. Do not trouble to send 
an answer. We shall quite expect you on Monday 
afternoon for tea. Once more, please excuse my so 
introducing myself to you. I wanted to write you 
all this week, but could not muster courage. Mother 
joins in kindest regards, and I remain, 

“Yours very respectfully, 
‘* ELIZABETH PRINGLE.” 

Was this, then, the much-needed “cup of water,” 
brought so unexpectedly by a poor one, who, like 
themselves, had been ruined by Peter Graham’s 
speculations! A perfect stranger, too, except to 
Kate, who had often spoken to mother and daughter 
on her way to chapel, or through “the District” as 
a visitor. God does employ, even in our days, agency 
altogether unknown to us. 

The “cup of water” quenched not only present 
burning thirst, but proved that there was a spring 
at hand ever welling up. They said little to each 
other, except in tears, but much to God. Next day 
was Sunday—a quiet, peaceful Sunday of rest and 
gratitude at Plum Cottage. 


CHAPTER XI,—PROVIDENCES, 


THERE was terrible disappointment in store for 
Greenwood in general, and for the attendants at 
( Contrary to all lawful 
expediency, nay, to what one might designate as 
right and decency in the matter, Dr. John Laing 


Zion Chapel in particular. 
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the side of Emma Hartwell. He was not even 
present in chapel! No wonder the female mind 
felt bewildered, shocked, even injured, and various 
surmises were indulged in. Certain it is that poor 
Emma Hartwell found herself the target of not a 
few righteously indignant looks. In the afternoon 
it oozed out that Dr. Laing had returned to town 
late on the previous evening, thus unaccountably 
cutting short his stay at Greenwood; that Miss 
Emma’s eyes had borne traces of tears, and finally 
that the minister had accompanied his future son-in- 
law to the station. What could it all mean? As- 
suredly it was too bad, unless, indeed, there were 
something much worse behind it! 
For the present these meagre facts afforded no 
clue in solving the problem in moral arithmetic, 
commonly designated as “ putting this and that 
together.”? Nothing further could be learned, not 
even from the closest study of ministerial allusions 
to sudden trials in the forenoon and evening ser- 
mons. Of course Greenwood could not know with 
what impatience Emma paced, all Monday, the little 
parlour, nor how often she pressed her face against 
the window panes, in the vain hope of seeing farther 
up or down the street in the direction a messenger 
might take. Yet no messenger came till quite late in 
the evening, and then Greenwood had, after the 
labours of the day, mostly given itself up to tea and 
general gossip. 
That evening the conversation around many a table 
turned upon the approaching sale at Plum Cottage. 
If there were few to sympathise with David Waddle, 
yet, as the bitter end was so closely and inevitably 
at hand, not a few hearts grew sad at the thought of 
those connected with the poor man. Mrs. Waddle 
was true and brave, and accustomed to privations; 
but what would become of that fragile, fair girl of 
theirs? Well was it that Kate had never carelessly 
or unconsciously called forth the sting of envy or the 
reproach of hatred. Had it been possible, many a 
home would now have given her shelter in the hour 
of need. The world is alike more heartless and more 
kind than we give it credit for. If those are rich 
who have the treasure of love, then Kate Waddle 
had never possessed so much as on the eve of their 
being cast forth homeless wanderers upon the world. 

Yet it was a dreary, miserable day, the Monday 
which preceded the sale. The letter which had so 
unexpectedly offered them not only a temporary home, 
but, far better than that, carried to their hearts evi- 
dence of the watchfulness and loving care of our 
Father in heaven, had, indeed, left them in trustful- 
ness and peace. But still it was terrible to have to 
give it all up, to be cast forth, to seo all their che- 
rished flowers, so to speak, torn up petal by petal, 
by rough hands. They all loved the dear old cottage 
and every bit of the furniture in it, and never before s 
much. Kate had risen very early in the morning, and 
wandered from room to room, and then through the 
garden, to be confronted on her return by the swollen 
eyes and passionate entreaties of Phebe, who woul 
never leave them, and “take no wages.” Poor Mrs. 
Waddle felt nervous and restless, and wished the 
sacrifice was over, and Plum Cottage for ever behind 
them. Yet the while she dreaded most when the 
hour for leaving would come. 

Inside the house there was more bustle even than 
before. What with men coming and going, lifting 
and carrying furniture, and Graham’s directions, it felt 
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buried, and the undertakers even then preparing the 
coffins. Then camea wretched dispute with Graham 
over some trifles dear to mother and daughter. Both 
had, as they thought, made willing surrender of all 
they cherished in their pretty little home. But when 
the cup is quite full, the least tremor makes its con- 
tents run over. It is wonderful how, after we have 
given up all that is really valuable, the heart still 
clings with almost spasmodic tenacity to some trifle 
with which it will not part. In this case the dispute 
arose over some water-colour drawings of Kate’s, 
which the mother in her fondness had put into frames, 
and over a worked stool of her grandmother’s, which 
Kate could not let pass into the hands of some fellow 
perhaps coarser even than Graham. Neither of 
them would bear the thought of having the loved 
things put up to auction, and their being jeeringly 
commented upon by the company. Yet Graham 
claimed them as among the advertised furniture. 
They might buy it back, but he would have his com- 
nission on the sale. 


At last it was all over; the house was clear for 
the afternoon. But Mr. Waddle was not to be found. 
They sought him in vain from room to room; they 
called his name in the garden without response. 
Quite at the end of the garden was a shady walk, 
terminating in a bower overarched by honeysuckle, 
roses, and Virginia creeper. It had been the favour- 
ite retreat and the pride of Mr. Waddle’s heart—the 
place from which he had often of late, as from a 
throne, surveyed in imagination the rising tide of 
his fortune. There, quite in the corner, dropped 
forward on his arm, on which his head had evidently 
rested in his sad musings, was Mr. Waddle. Around 
him were strewed the choicest roses and flowers, 
which he had gathered for a last gift to his wife—the 
only one and the dearest he could give. They lifted 
him up’; but he was speechless and unconscious. 
They loosened his necktie and applied restoratives. 
With the aid of Graham and another man, hastily 
called in, they brought him back to the parlour. 
Graham audibly hoped that the old man would not 
die just then, as it would interrupt the sale which 
was advertised. 

But he did not die just then. Gradually conscious- 
ness, but not speech, returned to him. The long- 
dreaded paralytic stroke had at last come. The only 
earthly calamity which could still overtake them was 
setting its shadows around. Why was it all per- 
mitted? There was no voice from heaven to answer 
that question, no visible interposition, nothing left 
but faith in all-wise and all-merciful love. 

So the hours passed, and the long summer’s day 
gathered in its robes of light. Nine o’clock. A 
violent ring at the bell. It was the minister’s voice. 
Could he have already heard of Mr. Waddle’s illness, 
and come to share their burden ? 

His face bore quite a strange and most unusu- 
ally excited expression. In fact, he would scarcely 
listen to the account of Mr. Waddle’s illness, but 
impatiently beckoned mother and daughter to a cor- 
ner of the room. There, to their utmost astonish- 
ment, and prefacing it only by a husky ‘Thank 
God! thank God!” he put into their hands a thin 
paper. Their eyes swam as they ran over it. It was 
partly printed and partly pencilled. They did not 
read the printing on it, except that they noticed the 
word “telegraph” frequently recurring; but by 
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the pencilling, till, after having read it so often as to 
understand its contents, the paper fluttered from their 
grasp to the floor. The pencilling on the telegram 
read as follows :— 

‘‘Laing, London, to Rev. — Hartwell, Green- 
wood. The Waddles are saved. James Nicoll bought 
all shares at full price. Nicoll embarks at Liverpool 
for New York. Stop him.” 

Kate paused not to hear what might be said. She 
could not have remained longer in the presence of 
others. She rushed to her own room; she flung herself 
on her knees ; she buried her face in her hands; she 
slid down to the ground. She tried to pray, to give 
thanks, to entreat, to think; but nothing would come 
to her except a choking feeling about the heart anda 
dizzy confusion of the mind. At last she wept. They 
were saved, but at what sacrifice? James had given 
up all for them. Then they might have been happy. 
But he was hastening away even then. She would 
never sco him again, nor hear of him. He had 
evidently misunderstood her, and, while he had 
sacrificed himself for her, he would carry to his grave 
his hard thoughts of her who loved him so much. 
By-and-by better thoughts came to her—not from 
earth, but from heaven. 


CHAPTER XU.—THE END. 

Wuen Kate returned to the parlour, Mr. Hartwelt 
was gone—to take the express to Liverpool, and, if 
possible, see James Nicoll before he embarked. A 
surgeon had been called in to her father. It had 
been possible to convey to the mind of the sick man 
just this one fact, that they were certainly and com- 
pletely saved from ruin, and that they needed never 
to leave Plum Cottage. The information proved a 
more powerful restorative than the appliances of the 
surgeon, and Mr. Waddle was soon in his own bed, 
with his wife and daughter in close attendance for 
the night. How slowly the hours crept past! How 
long it seemed till the grey morning light brightened 
into full day! 

The quay at Liverpool is not often a pleasant place, 
especially when you find yourself there after an 
anxious journey all night through. Mr. Hartwell’s 
first business was to ascertain what vessel would 
start that morning for New York; his next to go to 
the office of the company, in order, if possible, to 
enlist assistance. But in this latter he succeeded 
far less than he could have expected. In point of 
fact, the clerks regarded Mr. Hartwell, notwith- 
standing his seedy black coat and white tie, as an 
artfully got-up detective. on the track of some 
wretched man who tried to escape across the water. 
People do not like to have a scene and an arrest on 
board their ship, and the clerks were accordingly 
utterly ignorant of everything—time of sailing, place 
of embarkation, even of the name of the ship. But 
outside the office Mr. Hartwell found ready help, 
on the same grounds on which it had been refused 
inside. Half-an-hour more, and Mr. Hartwell 
suddenly confronted James Nicoll just as he was 
about to slip into a boat. The minister grasped his 
hand and held it locked till Nicoll had told him all. 
He had friends in New York, with whose help he 
knew he could get into a position soon to recover the 
money he had sacrificed, and where he would be more 
likely to forget the blighted hope of his life. 


Visions in the sky! Visions in the sky! The 
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marriage bells are chiming merrily through the 
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autumn air. Such a sight had never been witnessed, 
nor even been conceived possible, in Zion Chapel— 
scarcely heard of in Greenwood. ‘The pulpit is fes- 
tooned with ivy-wreaths, on which white flowers are 
laid. Up they wind and twist, these fairy chains, 
around the ugly old gas-lights; down they pass and 
cross, flanked by two immense arum lilies, pouring 
forth their perfume like veritable cornucopias. The 
high-backed front seats are removed, and there is a 
clear carpeted space right in front, and by the side of 
which a dazzling variety of flowers is blazing. 

Visions in the sky! Visions in the sky! Chime 
merrily, marriage bells, through the autumn air! 
wo couples stand before the minister—bridesmaids, 
relatives, and friends. Every nook and corner of 
the old-fashioned chapel is crowded. For once Mr. 
Ilartwell is popular in Greenwood, and even ‘the 
quality? come out to Zion Chapel. And now they 
have knelt before him, these two couples, loving and 
true, and he has given them the blessing. And still 
the marriage bells chime merrily, as they strew 
jiowers in their path. 


Visions in the sky! Visions in the dim distance! 
Plum Cottage is still occupied, at least for part of 
each year, by Mr. and Mrs. Waddle. Mr. Graham 
is no longer a financial agent, but presides over a 
coal agency and potato store, which he thinks might 
gradually become enlarged into a limited ‘liability 
company. But as the last composition from Mr. 
Graham’s assets only yielded four shillings in the 
pound, it is thought that few will be ready to join a 
company where the ‘liability’? would be all theirs 
and the “ limitedness’”? Mr. Graham’s. 

One thing only the writer of this story has never 
been able satisfactorily to clear up. How did old 
John Nicoll get knowledge of all this? And yet we 
have it as a fact that Mr. John Nicoll, dressed in his 
own peculiar style, was at a certain double wedding, 
and gave the richest presents brides had ever carried 
from Greenwood. 


Visions in the sky! Visions in the far, far dis- 
tance! ‘There is a firm of brokers in London, of 
which John Nicoll is the senior, and his nephew the 
junior, partner. The firm is prosperous, and its 
members among the most respected men in the City. 





A NIGHT WITH BIG BEN. 


AS I pass over the bridge from the Surrey side, 


d the great Palace of Westminster looks like a 
prominent feature of some dissolving view. Its lamps 
sparkle over the bright gleaming waters, its win- 
dows glow with a soft yellow light, while high 
above the din and bustle of the streets the face of 
the clock beams down with a dull, warm flush. 
Varliament is sitting, and the two great rival lights 
ave on their trial up in the lantern. One of them is 
just now blazing out on the other side, and the sum- 
mit of the tower, as seen behind, is streaming out 
brilliant corruscations into the silent darkness. 
Leaving the busy streets, I make my way to the 
foot of the Clock Tower, enter by a little grated 
tloor, and commence groping up a narrow staircase. 
Higher and higher, round and round in the gloom, 
relieved only by an occasional gas jet or a tiny win- 
dow showing the lights outside in the world below, 


| 
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which at every turn become smaller, and farther, and 
dreamier. Round and round, until limbs grow weary 
and breath fails, and I hold on by the iron railing, 
and peer up the centre of the never-ending spiral. 

There is a faint gleam of light far away up yonder, 
and I toil upwards. 

Fainter and fainter becomes the rumble of the 
world below, and smaller and smaller are the sparks 
of fire; and now a broad light streams down upon 
me from above. I have reached the faces of the 
clock, and I step through a small doorway into a 
narrow passage running all round the tower between 
the huge dials and a flat whitewashed wall, pre- 
senting to each face some score or so of gas jets. 

Everything about this clock is gigantic. The dials 
are twenty-two feet and a half across, and each of 
them consequently presents to the world a surface of 
nearly four hundred square feet. The figures on 
them are two feet long, and the minute spaces a foot 
square. In going once round the face, therefore, 
each of the minute hands traverses a distance of sixty 
feet, and in the course of a year passes over nearly a 
hundred miles. Thus, since the clock was started, 
about fourteen years ago, each of these points must 
have travelled little less than fourteen hundred 
miles—not a bad illustration of what may be done 
by sticking to business, even though the progress 
made be all but imperceptible. During the same 
time the bells within have given nearly six million 
strokes, or have counted the population of London, 
one by one, nearly twice over. 

The hands themselves are copper tubes, attached 
to solid gun-metal ‘ stalks,” and, together with the 
‘¢ counterpoises ’—the weights attached to the spin- 
dles inside for the purpose of balancing—each of 
them weighs nearly two hundredweight. 

Notwithstanding the ponderous weight and the 
enormous sweep of these hands, their regularity is 
marvellous. ‘Twice every day the clock reports its 
progress to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich by 
electricity. There its rate is checked by the galvanic 
motor-clock, which is every morning regulated by 
actual observation of the stars during the night. 
Any error in the movements of the great hands at 
Westminster is thus detected, and is telegraphed 
back. These errors are carefully registered, and, 
according to the Astronomer Royal, the clock does 
not vary a second ina week. The winding, without 
the striking part of the mechanism, occupies twenty 
minutes. 

Once more into the dark stone staircase, and I am 
presently in the belfry, with the cold stars shimmer- 
ing through the open masonry, the tiny lamps 
twinkling up from the world below, and the fretiul 
wind wailing and rumbling around the dark, silent 
monsters that never give mouth but all London 
knows it. That huge black mass in the centre is 
Big Ben, nine feet in diameter, eight inches and 
three-quarters in thickness, and between fifteen end 
sixteen tons in weight. The hammer that strikes 
him has a cast-iron head weighing nearly seven 
hundredweight, and around the sullen giant ave his 
heralds, the chimes, one of them weighing seventy- 
eight hundredweight, another thirty-three and a halt 
hundredweight, a third twenty-six hundredweight, 
and a fourth twenty-one hundredweight, and sound- 
ing D, E, F sharp, and G@ sharp respectively—the 
great chieftain himself booming out a terribly bad F. 

In striking the quarter, half-hour, and hour, the 
first stroke is usually within two seconds of Green- 
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A NIGHT 
Big Ben is expected to begin 


wich mean time. 
operations within one second of true time, and to 
enable him to do this, the fourth quarter begins 
twenty seconds before the hour. 

This striking part goes only four days ‘without 


winding. ‘The operation is performed twice a week, 
and is nearly a day’s work. The weights are about 
a ton and a half, and the shaft in which they move 
up and down is a hundred and seventy-four feet 
deep. The clock has a pendulum weighing upwards 
of six hundredweight, and measuring fourteen feet 
five inches in length. 

A weird and ghostly place is this belfry, with its 
dense, impenetrable shadows, and its dim, vague 
lights, the moaning and sobbing of the wind amid 
the bells, and the deep, hoarse tick, tick, tick, tick, of 
its pendulum. An open ironwork staircase winds up 
through the gloom to a grated flooring high over- 
head, and through this grating the magneto-electric 
apparatus is now sending down thin ethereal shafts 
of silvery light, falling on bell and beam with a 
strange, fantastic effect. 

I step out on to the parapet, and shudder as I 
gaze down through the gloom and the drifting smoke 
into the world I seem to have left. The hum of the 
busy multitude comes up dulled and subdued by the 
distance. J’ar as the eye can reach, myriads of lamps 
dot out the streets and squares with their sparkling 
fires, and through it all the river rolls black and 
silent, with here and there long, tremulous pendants 
of fire quivering down from bridge and boat. 

Up now through the dim, mysterious space imme- 
diately over Big Ben. The spiral staircase leads to 
a slight gallery or landing half-way up, and from 
this another coils round into the very centre of the 
airy void. 

Cautiously groping my way—for I am quite alone 
—and at every step firmly clutching the thin iron 
rail, which I cannot see, I gain the centre of the 
gloom, and then, just as I am least thinking of it, 
there is a sudden click and a bang which well-nigh 
startle me into the space below. | 
going for ten o’clock, and in another instant I am 
standing holding on to the staircase amid a wild, 
discordant uproar, which, to a startled stranger at 
least, is rather appalling. 

There is a pausenow. The reverberations rumble 
and roll around the walls for a time, and then comes 
the mighty Ben, with a thump which seems to shake 
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It is the chimes | 


the building to its very foundations, and which | 


makes my frail holding fairly rock to and fro. He 
has done at last, and I continue my ascent, leaving 
him rumbling and growling like a wild beast. 

From the lantern over the bells the rival lights are 
streaming down upon the nether world with a very 
singular effect. . 

London, as seen from this elevation, is in itself an 
extremely pretty sight. Every thoroughfare is dotted 
out with sparks, and a luminous haze hangs in the 
aur, giving to everything beneath a dreamy, far- 
away aspect. Watch the lights as they sweep over 
the huge Babel below, calling up steeple and tower 
iuto momentary view. Yonder is a dark, indefinite 
space, unenlivened by sparks. The glaring torrent 
Sweeps round to it, and the grand old Abbey starts 
up from the gloom, and immediately fades out again. 
Over there, where only haze and mist are to be seen, 
comes the Nelson Monument, as if touched by the 
wand of a magician, and then that too sinks again 





into obscurity. 








| material accessible. 
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Nothing can be more beautiful than the electric 
beam cleaving its way through the night air, as seen 
from the Clock Tower. As it gleams over the multi- 
tude of gas lamps, its pure white looks strangely 
ethereal and ghostly, and every now and again it 
catches some tiny waif drifting in the air, and lights 
it up with the brilliancy of a firefly. 





Sonnets of the Sacred jear. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘*From henceforth let no man trouble me ; for I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.”—Gal. vi. 17. 


" ENCEFORTH let no man trouble me: I bear 
The marks of Jesus in my body,” cried 

His servant, soldier, votary,* and defied 

False friend and open foe. ‘‘ Imprinted there 

His blessed brand hath claimed me; and I daro 

All issues with His sign upon my brow : 

And ever in high praise and lowly vow 

The lips His grace have sealed their God declare. 

Yea: so I witness that my Lord is mine: 

So keep the track His conquering Feet have trod : 

So to each world proclaim His right Divine— 

My Master, and my Captain, and my God. 

And, mid all pains untroubled evermore, 

So sealed, I serve, and follow, and adore!” 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD: 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES. 





BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL. 


VIII.—LOST ARTS OF PRIMITIVE RACES. 
TOTHING is more clearly shown by American 
' analogies than the illusory nature of the popular 
modes of reasoning as to the progress of prehistoric 
; races in the arts, from the remains which they 
| have left in the soil. Chipped stone as distinguished 
from polished stone may depend altogether on the 
The rudest and most savage 
tribes of hunters may chip or grind their weapons 
more elaborately than tribes far higher in general 
civilisation. When metal tools begin to come into 
use, the more elaborate and costly kinds of stone 
implements cease to be made, though some of the 
ruder ones may still be employed. As tribes adopt 
settled habits and become agriculturists, they may 
have less need for the carefully made flint imple- 
ments used in hunting, and less time to make them. 
Long-continued peace and prosperity will enable a 
tribe to accumulate stores of well-formed weapons ; 
sudden attacks or military reverses may oblige them 
hastily to manufacture the rudest kinds in order to 
resist their enemies. Arts long pursued and carried 
to much perfection may, by the introduction of new 
objects of trade or from other causes, perish and 
become forgotten in a single generation. ‘Thus, as 
we have already seen, the potter’s art, in itself the 
germ of many others, has perished from the Indian 





* St. Paul by the oriynara here makes allusion to three ancient 
usages: (1) of slaves, branded with the names of their masters; (2) of 
soldiers, who wore the marks of their general ; (3) of votaries of deities, 

Wordsworth 


whose emblems they bare on their bodies, 
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tribes of North America, and the art of making gold 
jewellery from the Indian tribes of Central America, 
while many important arts practised by the old 
mound-builders are now wholly extinct among their 
successors in the same regions. 

Perhaps few illustrations of this are more striking 
than those afforded by what is known as to the art 
of drilling, perforating, and carving hard stones, as 
practised by nations not acquainted with the use of 
metals. This art was universal among the primitive 
peoples of the northern hemisphere, as evidenced by 
the stone hatchets with sockets for handles found 
both in Europe and America, and by the marvel- 
lously carved and bored pipes made of the hardest 
stones by the American Indians. Professor Rau, of 
New York, who has given much attentign to this 
subject, has shown that the means employed to bore 


Fig. 27.—GROTESQUE FIGURE, CARVED IN BLACK ARGILLACEOUS STQNE 
BY NATIVES OF THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS, WESTERN AME- 
RICA. From a Photograph by J. C. Western, Geological Survey of 
Canada,-—_(Reduced.) 


round holes was either a hollow cane or a solid round 
stick, supplied with sand and water, and rotated with 
a drill bow, either of the kind called the “‘ pump- 





drill,” and used by the Iroquois and other tribes, or 
of the kind now commonly employed by artisans, 
and which was known to the Alleghans and other 
primitive nations. This zealous and judicious ob- 
server further tried the experiment of boring in this 
way, and found it most tedious work. 

‘‘The deeper the drill penetrated into the stone, 
the more difficult the work became, which in- 
duced me, after having drilled through half the 
thickness of the stone, to begin another bore at the 
opposite side. In due time it met the first exactly in 
the middle. It was originally my intention to drill 
a hole of about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
but I had not made sufficient allowance for the 
lateral friction of the sand, and hence it happened 
that the two conical cavities forming the perforation 
acquired, much against my wish, greater proportions 
than I expected, measuring, in fact, an inch and a 
quarter in their widest diameters. They would have 
become narrower, as well as more cylindrical, if I 
had used a drill half as thick as that which served in 
the operation; but when I made this discovery tho 
work was already too far advanced to be commenced 
again.” 

With regard to the process of manufacturing pipes 
of hard stone, he writes as follows :— 

“The manufactures of stone which evince tho 
greatest skill of the former inhabitants of North 
America are by no means their pierced axes, but 
those remarkable pipes, often made of the hardest 
stones, that have been found in the so-called sacri- 
ficial mounds of the Western States, but more espe- 
cially in Ohio. These ‘mound-pipes’ usually 
represent bowl and tube in one piece, thus differ- 
ing from the modern Indian pipe, which consists of 
a bowl and a long wooden stem, and bears a distant 
resemblance to the chibouk of the Turks. A great 
number of pipes of the above-mentioned antique 
shape were disentombed by Messrs. Squier and 
Davis during their survey of the ancient earthworks 
in the Mississippi valley, and are described and 
figured in their work, which forms the first volume 
of ‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.’ The 
accompanying cut (Fig. 28) presents the outline of 
the mound-pipe in its simple or primitive form. The 
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Fig, 28.—PIPE CARVED OUT OF HARD PORPHYRITIC STONE BY THE 
ALLEGHANS OF THE OHIO. 
a. Bowl drilled down to the base. 6. Hole drilled through the base to 
the bowl. The bowl and base are covered with small drilled holes for 
ornament, 


drawing is about half the size of the original, which 
was exhumed with many similar articles from @ 
mound near Chillicothe, Ohio. It will be seen that 
the bowl rises from the middle of a flat and some- 
what curved base, one side of which communicates 
by means of a narrow perforation (}), one-sixth of an 
inch (about four millimetres) in diameter, with the hol- 
low of the bowl (a), and represents the tube or rather 
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the mouthpiece of the pipe, while the other unper- | implements of more civilised races, and drop out of 
forated end forms the handle by which the smoker | the memory of the successors of the artists in a few 
held the implement and approached it to his mouth. | generations. 

Bowl and base are ornamented with small cup-shaped It is only under peculiar circumstances that arts 
holes. This pipe consists of hard porphyry, and is | implying so much labour as well as contrivance can 
wrought from a single piece, like all others of similar | flourish. The man whose whole energies are occu- 
character. I have already stated that it may be con- | pied in providing for the ordinary wants of life 
sidered as the simple or typical form of this class of | cannot take time to select particular kinds of stone, 
implements. In the more elaborate specimens the | to construct drills and to work patiently for months 
bowl is formed in some instances in imitation of the | or years, in order that he may possess an unusually 
human head, but generally of the body of an animal, | perfect or finished implement. Hence, of two 
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Fig. 29.—GROUP OF HURON WOMEN, FROM CHAMPLAIN’S VOYAGES, REPRESENTING THEIR STYLE OF DRESS, AND MODE OF GRINDING MAIZB IN A 
WOODEN MORTAR. The left-hand figure is a girl dressed for a dance, showing beads, or wampum, as employed for ornament. These figures 
show the aboriginal costumes before intercourse with Europeans. 


and in the latter cases the peculiar characteristics of | peoples similarly constituted, and in a similar stage 
the species which have served as models, comprising | of culture, one may be quite unable to indulge in 
mammals, birds, and amphibia, are frequently ex- | such luxuries of art, while another more favourably 
pressed with surprising fidelity; a modern artist, | situated may abound in them. 
indeed, notwithstanding his far superior instruments, It is interesting also to observe that under certain 
would find no little difficulty in reproducing the more | conditions of external influence, the arts of a people 
finished of these objects, especially when carving | may change without any corresponding advance in 
them from porphyry, which was the kind of stone | general civilisation. For example, the natives of tho 
chiefly employed by the manufacturers.”’ Queen Charlotte Islands, on the West Coast of 
What wonder is it that time, which ‘“antiquates | British America, are remarkable, like other tribes on 
antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of all | that coast, for strange and grotesque carvings in a 
things, hath yet spared these minor monuments;” | black argillaceous stone, and which sometimes re- 
and how strangely does it illustrate the religious | mind one of Chinese carvings in Agalmatolite. 
fervour of the old mound-builders that they could | These works of art have, however, nothing in them 
sacrifice hundreds of these precious trophies of skill | of severe geometrical symmetry. Yet some of these 
and labour in the fires of their altar hearths. What- | tribes, since they havo come into contact with 
ever the objects of their worship, or the ends they | Europeans, and have found their carvings capable 
hoped to attain, they could give no costlier offerings | of being made into articles of merchandise, have in- 
unless they had offered their own lives on the altar. | vented or borrowed new patterns. A little further pro- 
Lafitau informs us that the shaping and perforation | gress of civilisation will probably turn the attention of 
of a tomahawk was sometimes the work of a life- | this people into new channels, and their later works, 
time, and might be left unfinished by the patient | as well as their own carlier grotesque figures, will 
artist whose life-work it had been. It is said that | become obsolete and forgotten; and if exhumed by 
perforated pieces of rock-crystal worn by the chiefs | antiquaries, might give very false impressions as to 
of some South American tribes cost the labour of | the history and progress of the tribe, unless some 
two men’s lives. It is not surprising that arts like | historical account of the circumstances were pre- 
these perish immediately on the introductien of the | served. 
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The case of the Queen Charlotte Islanders might 
be made to indicate even a change of religion .as well 
as of art, for their grotesque carvings are their 
Penates, the tokens or signs of their guardian 
Manitous, to which their more modern carvings on 
plates and cups obviously bear no relation (Fig. 27). 

Agriculture may be extensively pursued by primi- 
tive tribes, and if these tribes perish, or if they are 
driven by reverses to adopt a nomadic life, their 
culture of the earth may leave no appreciable re- 
mains behind, and so far as antiquities are con- 
cerned they may appear to be a ruder people than 
one that has lived by hunting or fishing. Tribes 
living in rock shelters, or obliged to build with 
stone or earth, may leave remains altogether ex- 
ceptional in amount compared with those which 
commemorate the existence of comparatively cul- 
tivated peoples living in wooden houses and tilling 
the soil. The introduction of new tools by foreign 
trade may indicate the very reverse of any progress 
in culture or civilisation in the rude tribes who 
receive such new objects. 

Cartier, in 1535, found around the town of Hoche- 
laga ‘‘ goodly and large” cultivated fields, and he 
speaks of the Mountain of Montreal as tilled round 
about—implying a large amount of cultivated land. 
This culture, too, must have been of long standing; 
for the removal of the ‘‘ goodly great oaks” that 
originally cumbered the ground was a work of time, 
especially to people without iron implements, and 
who must have destroyed each tree by laboriously 
girdling it, or by scorching its bark with fire, and 
must have carried on their culture amidst the tall, 
scathed trunks, until these were broken down by the 
Winds, aided by decay; and then they must have 
All these processes had 


removed them by burning. 
long ago been complete, else the French narrative 
could not have spoken of goodly and large fields. 


But what was cultivated in these fields? Cartier 
mentions as the principal crop maize, or Indian corn, 
and with this there were beans, different, he says, in 
appearance from those cultivated in France, great 
cucumbers or melons-—by which he probably means 
pumpkins—and probably tobacco. He mentions also 
several kinds of fruits, but whether wild or cultivated 
he does not say. The wild Canadian plum, the 
choke-cherry, a hawthorn producing edible fruit, 
and the wild grape, still abound in the vicinity of the 
ancient Hochelaga, and may have been cultivated or 
eared for and collected by the Hochelagans. It 
was shortly after harvest when Cartier visited the 
town, and they then had great store of all the pro- 
ductions of their fields. They had on the tops of 
their houses granaries, or possibly corn-cribs, for 
preserving the Indian corn, probably to secure dry- 
ness and prevent the attacks of vermin. For keep- 
ing the smoked fish, of which they laid in quantities 
for winter use, they had large bins or vessels, pro- 
bably made of wood or bark. Their corn was ground 
in wooden mortars, as was usual with the Canadian 
and neighbouring tribes (see Figure 29), and baked 
in cakes or made into various kinds of pottage. 
What a picture have we here of agricultural plenty ! 
and this was, no doubt, repeated in all the villages 
along the St. Lawrence, and thence to the southward. 

Let us further note that of the plants cultivated as 
field crops at Hochelaga all belonged to species not 
found wild north of the Gulf of Mexico, more than 
a thousand miles to the southward. Yet these plants 
had found their way from tribe to tribe to the banks 





of the St. Lawrence, and were at the time of Cartier 
cultivated as far north as the climate will allow 
them to be cultivated now. These plants are indi- 
genous to America, and their properties and uses 
must have been discovered or recognised by the 
people living where they are native, and from them 
transmitted, either by migrations or by commercial 
intercourse, to the far north. Further, the culture 
of these plants in Canada is attended with much 
greater difficulty than it is at the south. Larly 
varieties require to be selected, and I have evidence 
that the variety of corn cultivated at Hochelaga 
three hundred years ago was similar to one of the 
early varieties cultivated still in Canada. More 
careful tillage and manuring also are needed, and 
precautions to avoid the effects of late frosts in spring. 
Yet all this was known to the old Hochelagans, 
Similar agricultural towns, some of them on a larger 
scale, existed among the Hurons and Iroquois, 
Gaensera, a town of the Iroquois, destroyed by the 
French in 1687, is described as built of wood and 
bark, with granaries of bark like towers, fifteen feet 
in diameter. Besides this, there was a detached and 
fortified granary on a neighbouring hill. The French 
reported that in this town, which, judging from its 
number of fighting men, must have been inhabited 
by three or four thousand people, they destroyed 
100,000 minots of corn in the granaries, and 150,000 
standing in the fields, or perhaps 750,000 bushiels in 
all. Yet this and other cities destroyed in the Indian 
wars were not rebuilt, the Iroquois being disheart- 
ened and reduced in numbers, and they now exist 
only as mounds and old earthworks, many of them 
with no written history. 

Cartier tells us that the women were the principal 
agriculturists. The men were hunters, fishermen, 
and warriors. The women tilled the ground, and 
carried on most of the domestic manufactures. This 
was the case generally among the semi-civilised 
Americans, and, according to our modern notions, it 
gives the women a more advanced place than the 
men; and as women were often taken prisoncrs in 
war, it might be a means of spreading the arts of 
life among the more barbarous tribes. On the other 
hand, it allowed a very speedy relapse into the con- 
dition of barbarous hunters when a tribe was driven 
from its ancient abode. 

Let us now ask what trace of this ancient culture 
remains. The cornfields of Hochelaga, not even 
ridged with the plough, would be overgrown with 
tall trees within fifty years of the abandonment of 
the site. The corn-cribs and wooden mortars had 
been burned or have mouldered away. ‘Ihe plants 
cultivated were too tender to survive in a wild state. 
The wooden hoes which Cartier tells were the ordi- 
nary agricultural implements have long ago perished, 
and if, as was probably sometimes the case, they 
were tipped with a flat stone, this was so rouglily 
shaped, if shaped at all, that when found it would 
scarcely be recognised as even a palsolithic imple- 
ment. May not, then, the whole tale be a myth, 
its materials furnished by the narratives of more 
southern voyagers, and intended to exalt the new 
country in the opinion of the French Government? 
For all that could be proved by any but a few slight 
indications, the search for which was prompt d by 
Cartier’s narrative, it might have been s0, and 
Hochelaga might have been inhabited by a tribe as 
rude as the palwolithic people of Europe are supposed 
to have been. The microscope shows traces of charred 
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TEN POINTS OF 
corn-meal encrusting the necks of some of the earthen 
pots; and after sifting a cartload or two of the 
kitchen-midden stuff through wire sieves, I became 
the possessor of a dozen or two of charred grains of 
corn and a cotyledon and a half of the bean. Another 
collector found a charred ‘‘corn cob.” Besides 
this, I found evidence that the wild plum and cherry, 
and even the acorn, had been used as food. Let it 
be observed, further, that a grain of corn or a bean 
could not have escaped decay unless it had happened 
to be accidentally charred, and some accident of this 
kind occurring in connection with cookery alone pro- 
yided this slight confirmation of the story of the 
agriculture of Hochelaga. 


TEN POINTS OF A GOOD WIFE. 


OBERT BURNS, the Scottish poet, speaking 
of the qualities of a good wife, divided them 
into ten parts. Four parts he gave to “ good 
temper; ’’ two to ‘‘ good sense ;”’ one to ‘“‘ wit;”’ one 
to “beauty” (such as a sweet face, eloquent eyes, 
a fine person, a graceful carriage); and the remain- 
ing two parts he divided amongst other qualities 
belonging to or attending on a wife, such as fortune, 
connexions, education or accomplishments, family, 
and so on; but, he said, ‘‘ divide those two parts 
as you please, remember that all these minor pro- 
portions must be expressed by fractions, for there is 
not any one of them that is entitled to the dignity 
of an integer.”’ 

Mr. Smiles, in quoting this passage from Burns, 
in the chapter on marriage in his pleasant and chatty 
book on ‘‘ Character,” says: ‘‘No wise person will 
marry for beauty mainly. It will exercise a powerful 
attraction in the first place, but it is found to be of 
comparatively little consequence afterwards. Not 
that beauty of person is to be under-estimated, for, 
other things being equal, handsomeness of form 
and beauty of features are the outward manifesta- 
tions of health. But to marry a handsome figure 
without character, fine features unbeautified by sen- 
timent or good nature, is the most deplorable of 
nistakes,”’ 

This is the only comment made by Mr. Smiles on 
the matrimonial scale of Burns, the proportions of 
which he may therefore be taken to approve. The 
matter is worth closer criticism, and it will be an 
amusing and not unpractical or unprofitable employ- 
ment of some leisure minutes, to try, in each reader’s 
judgment, whether any variation or improvement 
may not be made in the distribution of the ten points 
in a good wife. 

It will be observed at the outset that the moral 
and religious element is wholly ignored in the 
estimato of the poct. Physical, intellectual, and 
social qualities are alone taken into account; for 
good temper can scarcely be included among moral 
excellencies. But the problem need not be com- 
plicated by bringing into its consideration points of 
moral or religious worth. Designate these under 
the title of « good principle,” and this would demand 
a far larger proportion of the ten points than the 
four which Burns gives to good temper. For with- 
out virtue or good principle, we know that good 
temper, and good looks, and other gifts of person, 
are too often dangerous and ruinous to their 





possessor. Lather let us assume good principle and 
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vittuous conduct, founded upon true religion, to be 
taken for granted in the problem, as it will be cer- 
tainly deemed essential in the choice of a wife by 
every man who makes Christian profession. To 
marry ‘‘in the Lord” is a divine precept as well as 
a prudent resolution for all who seek ‘to live for 
both worlds.” 

Two other conditions are to be presupposed—a 
certain amount of equality of station, as well as no 
undue disparity of age. There are exceptional cases 
in both respects, but in discussing general principles 
we have regard to the common rule, not the rare 
exception. As a rule, marriages of unequal caste 
turn out unhappily for all concerned. In the rough 
bush life of a new colony this may be of less 
moment, but in the ordinary circumstances of civi- 
lised life, some equality of station and of education 
is expected. 

In examining the qualities to be sought in a 
wife, let us therefore regard moral worth, and also 
suitableness of station, not as among the requisites, 
but as pre-requisites ; and then let us see how far 
we assent to the distribution of the ten points of 
Burns. 

The importance of good temper is great, but four 
out of ten seems rather a large proportion to allot to 
it. In describing the good qualities of a friend, or 
a brother or sister, or a master or servant, good 
temper would be a large ingredient, but in a wife, 
other points deserve ‘equal if not greater note. 
Taking the larger view of beauty, as including all 
personal qualities of a physical or material kind, 
form and figure as well as feature, and especially « 
healthy constitution, it certainly should be at least on 
a level with good temper. <A poor invalid or cripple 
may have the sweetest of tempers. On the other 
hand, a pretty face may belong to a silly fool; which 
brings the point of good sense also to the front. 

The majority of sensible men will thoroughly 
agree with the poet as to the comparative unim- 
portance of what he calls the ‘“ minor proportions,” 
of fortune, family, accomplishments, and other acces- 
sories; and, in fact, one instead of two out of the ten 
might be allotted for their fractional expression. 

Of course there are exceptional cases and circum- 
stances, where some of these minor qualities assume 
greater importance. For instance, the heir of an 
estate, or the representative of a high family, might 
consider rank, and wealth, and education, of moro 
consequence than to be represented by a decimal 
fraction. The wise Lord Burleigh, in giving advice 
to his son on the choice of a wife, said: ** Let her not 
be poor, how generous (well-born) soever, for a man 
can buy nothing in the market with gentility.” The 
greatness of his house was in his mind more than 
the happiness of his son, in giving this advice. But 
taking the average of men who have to consider only 
their own personal taste, comfort, and advantage, 
good temper, good sense, and good health are the 
three primary and essential points. 

How these are to be distributed must be left to 
each reader to decide. Certainly four out of ten aro 
too many to be given to good temper. Good temper 
depends in no small degree upon good digestion, the 
result of good health. Perhaps most sensible readers 
will agree with the writer in allotting nine parts to 
good health, good sense, and good temper; but 
whether these should be equally distributed, or in 
the ratio of four, three, and two, in the above order, 
is an open question. His own vote is, four to good 
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health, three to good sense, and two to good temper, 
out of the nine points, leaving one to be divided 
among all other qualifications. 

How the ten points would be distributed in the 
case of a husband instead of a wife, it is for readers 
of the fair sex to judge. Some variation there 
would be in the opinion of most women, for whom a 
decimal fraction would not suffice to represent fortune 
or wealth, and who would therefore have less than 
seven to spare out of ten for good health and good 
sense. 





THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XVII.—CONSPIRATORS DEFEATED BY THE EMPRESS, 


ROUBLOUS times of no ordinary character now 

set in, and the ancient unwieldy empire of China 

was shaken to its very base. A political earthquake 

threatened to overwhelm the government, and to 

crush its best statesmen in the ruins. Both natives 

and foreigners were in a state of consternation, not 

knowing what evils a day might bring forth. The 

foreign: ministers watched the course of events with 

intense interest, perceiving that all their treaties might 
be ignored, and the Allies involved in another war. 

In this critical state of affairs there was one per- 
sonage who saw through the machinations of the 
designing councillors of State, and who was deter- 
mined to frustrate their schemes. That personage 
was a woman—the supreme wife of the late 
emperor. Although she was not the mother of the 
young heir to the throne, yet she stood up for his 
rights in the cause of law and order. During the 
last days of her deceased husband’s illness she never 
left his bedside, and while he was able to speak 
she listened to his behests regarding his successor 
and the future form of government. These were to 
maintain the Prince of Kung and his colleagues at 
the head of affairs, and to appoint the empress 
mother and empress dowager joint regents until his 
son came of age. 

Meanwhile the crafty princes and statesmen who 
had followed their august master to Je-hol, formed a 
conspiracy, and drew up a decree appointing them as 
grand councillors, holding the reigns of government 
for the juvenile emperor. This document the empress 
denounced as a forgery, saying that what purported 
to be the signature of Hien Foong was the work of 
one of the conspirators after her husband was dead, 
he placing the vermilion pencil in the dead man’s 
hand, and tracing the characters of his name while 
he held the fingers of the corpse. 

These facts she made known secretly to the Prince 
Kung, requesting him to assist her in overthrowing 
the power of these conspirators. Accordingly, when 
the remains of the deceased monarch were being 
borne in state from Je-hol to Peking, accompanied 
by the young emperor, the empress dowager, and the 
self-elected councillors, they were met by an armed 
force headed by the prince, who made the whole of 
the conspirators prisoners, to be tried for treason 
against the State, and punished according to their 
degree of crime. In the history of State revolutions, 
perhaps no coup-d’étdt was so speedily and so success- 
fully carried out; from the time of its being put into 
execution and the offenders being brought to justice, 
only eight days elapsed. But what was the most 
strange part of the affair was the fact that in a 





country where women are treated as slaves to men 
the one who accomplished the deed was a woman. ° 

Not only did the empress succeed in overthrowin 
the powerful combination of princes and statesmen ar. 
rayed against her authority, but she succeeded in being 
made empress regent, having the chief post in the 
administration of the government, although there 
was no precedent in the history of the Manchoo 
dynasty for such an event. Under her presidency a 
council of regency was formed, who committed the 
conspirators to be tried by the Great Imperial Clan 
Court. Four of them were sentenced to death, and 
the others to be banished. These sentences were 
carried out as speedily as the capture of the pri- 
soners had been accomplished, to the surprise of all 
foreigners. The regency was subsequently main- 
tained with the same vigour, except when any of 
the statesmen belonging to the party inimical to 
foreigners were able to thwart the intentions of the 
empress dowager and her council in supporting the 
reign of Zoong Che, signifying ‘‘ Union in the Cause 
of Law and Order.” 

During the first days of these startling events the 
mandarin was busy far into the night, not only 
arranging papers in his library, but destroying others. 
He has since told me that though no one was ad- 
mitted to his privacy during the day, yet the Taiping 
emissary obtained admittance secretly after the house- 
hold had retired to rest. On these occasions the 


two would have long consultations, and sometimes a 
third and fourth person would be present, who were 
strangers to Meng-kee, introduced by Cut-sing as 
friends and agents of the Taiping cause. 

‘‘The time has now come, honourable sir,” the 
emissary remarked, at one of these meetings, ‘‘ when 


you can safely leave Peking and join our ranks at 
Nanking, where the Tien-wang, or his valiant 
lieutenant, Chung-wang, is sure to find you a high 
and lucrative post.” 

‘“‘ How are the appointments made and classified?” 
was Meng-kee’s inquiry. 

‘* Besides the Heavenly King and his generalissimo, 
there are five principal ministers who never leave 
their duties at the boards of government in Nanking. 
The chiefs next in rank have no fixed residence, but 
are continually on the move with Chung-wang or 
some division of the army. It is from this rank 
that governors of cities are appointed, governors of 
provinces being elected from the most approved of 
them. Should youjoin us, I am empowered to state 
that you will at once be admitted into the rank that 
will make you eligible for one or other of these high 
posts.” 

This was very flattering to the mandarin, who 
acknowledged the proposed honour in suitable terms. 
The offer was tempting, and he saw no prospect of 
improving his position under the Manchoo govern- 
ment. On the contrary, hints were given in his office 
that he and those officials of his opinions, instead of 
obtaining promotion in the service, were likely to be 
degraded to a lower rank, until they showed proofs 
of their loyalty to the Tartar dynasty, and their 
abhorrence of the rebel usurpers of authority. 
Having revolved the matter well over in his mind 
before, he thought it best to decide at once to join 
the Taipings, who might yet succeed in overthrowing 
the Manchoo power, and become the legitimate rulers 
of the country. Being in this frame of mind, he 
addressed the emissary, saying: 

‘Relying upon the truth of all your statements, 
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my honourable friend, I have resolved to join the 
ranks of the Tien-wang’s followers, and trust that 
we may succeed in uprooting the rotten trunk of 
Manchoo corruption, and in its stead plant a healthy 
tree of liberty.” 

‘Noble sir, your decision will be hailed with joy 
by all those whom we have enlisted in the cause, and 
who are now ready to start from Peking. We must 
be very cautious and secret in our movements; not- 
withstanding the commotion amongst the authorities 
at this crisis, there are spies abroad who would at 
the slightest suspicion pounce down upon us.” 

“T am fully aware of that, and have destroyed 
every document that might lead to detection. More- 
over, in anticipation of leaving Peking, I have applied 
for leave of absence to attend upon my aged mother, 
who is sick at our family home on the banks of the 
Grand Canal. As you know, I am sure to obtain 
permission to leave on such a plea; therefore, I have 
appointed one of my most trustworthy relations to 
supply my place, while I take my departure with no 
one but my daughter.” 

This information delighted Cut-sing, so he said, 
“T shall then have the honour of accompanying you 
both on your journey.” 

“Not at starting,” responded Meng-kee, “ for it 
might raise suspicion. Let us arrange to meet at 
Tung-chow, where we can obtain boats for our 
voyage along the canal.”’ 

These preliminaries of the intended flight from 
Peking being so far settled, Meng-kee felt a degree 
of mental relief that night which he had not enjoyed 
for meny a month before. Hitherto he was living 


in a state of constant dread that his sympathies 
with the Taipings might be discovered, and he might 
suffer the ignominious death by decapitation executed 


on all who fell into the hands of the Manchoos—a 
mode of death which is deemed the most abhorrent 
by the Chinese. Now there was a ray of hope before 
him that he could mingle among a valiant host of 
his patriotic countrymen, who were pledged to restore 
the pure Chinese rule, broken off two centuries before 
by the fall of the Ming dynasty. Once at Nanking, 
he could speak and act freely according to his con- 
victions, and thereby retain a serenity of mind he 
could not maintain at Peking. 

In this strain he not only endeavoured to convince 
himself of the propriety of the step he was about to 
take, but he used the same arguments with his 
daughter to reconcile her as to its prudence. 

“Dear father,’ she would say, ‘‘I own that your 
words are reassuring, and that we are about to fly 
from impending danger, but I am not so convinced 
as you are that we shall reach a haven of safety 
among the Taipings. I have not much faith in what 
Wo Cut-sing says to you about the grand offices 
in store for your choice, or in the harmony he says 
prevails among the followers of the Tien-wang. 
Ca-me-la says that his people who have mixed among 
them relate that a system of terror exists in the ranks, 
and jealousy among the chiefs, which is more to be 
dreaded than the corruption and anarchy among 
the government officials and troops here. But as 
you are resolved to go I shall not leave you, and 
will be ready on the morrow to take the journey.” 

“That is right, my beloved daughter; and, of 
course, when we reach my mother’s house at Yang- 
chow, you shall remain there while I proceed to 
Nanking.” 

When the disconsolate A-T.ce sat alone in her 





boudoir for the last time, she gave vent to her feel- 
ings in an unrestrained gush of tears. As she looked 
round her beautiful apartment, containing so many 
rare articles of vertu and elegant furniture, she 
grieved to think that it might be despoiled by the 
ruthless emissaries of the Manchoos. She also 
grieved to think that she might never again meot 
her friends within its walls, where she had spent so 
many happy days. Among these friends one stood 
prominently before her mind’s eye—the foreign sol- 
dier to whom she had plighted her troth. She had 
promised to write to him, should any important 
matter happen to her or her father, but he had given 
injunctions that not a word should escape her as to 
the real motive for their departure. With these 
restrictions she indited the following epistle (Camela 
phonetic for Cameron) :— 

‘‘ Beloved Ca-me-la,—You will receive this letter 
after my father and I have left Peking to visit his 
aged mother, who is ill. It is the duty of the son 
to attend upon his parents in sickness, although he 
has other important duties to perform. His honour- 
able superiors in office have granted the request, and 
we take our departure immediately. Hoping that 
we shall meet again before the buds are on the trees 
in spring, your image will remain engraven on the 
heart of your ever-loving Loo A-Lee.” 

On the following day the mandarin and his 
daughter commenced their flight from Peking. 

So startling and so rapid was the course of poli- 
tical events on the demise of the emperor, that the 
officials at the foreign legations were quite bewil- 
dered ; and as the communications between them and 
the Foreign Office were suspended, they had no 
means of ascertaining the real state of affairs upon 
trustworthy authority. However, the Chinese runners 
belonging to the British Embassy managed to pick 
up the chief news of the day, until the twenty days 
of suspension had expired. These scraps of intelli- 
gence were so interesting that little else was thought 
of or discussed by all within the precincts of Leang- 
Koong-fuh. I eagerly listened to the news, and 
looked forward anxiously to the day when I could re- 
visit the mandarin and his daughter to discuss them. 

On the nineteenth day from the time I had last 
seen them I received the letter of A-Lee. From its 
date it had been purposely held back three days, so 
that the fugitives had such a start as to preclude the 
possibility of my reaching them. Though not a hint 
was given in the note as to their destination, yet I 
concluded that Meng-kee had gone away to joia the 
Taipings. What most concerned me was whether 
the emissary Cut-sing accompanied them or not, so I 
made up my mind to call next day and make in- 
quiries of the gatekeeper. Presenting myself at 
the gate, I was glad to see the same old man in at- 
tendance, and gave him a cumshaw (present of money) 
on entering the vestibule. It relieved my mind con- 
siderably to find that the father and daughter had 
left in their chairs, with only chair-bearers and 
luggage-carriers. Indoors I found Meng-kee’s rela- 
tives and family occupying the house, and was kindly 
asked to repeat my visits as before. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—FLIGHT OF THE MANDARIN AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

My narrative now follows the fortunes of Meng-kee 

and A-Lee in their flight from Peking. They have 

since told mo that it was a bright autumn morning 

when they left their home, but the fine weather 
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failed to cheer up their spirits as the gates of the 
house closed on them for the last time. From the 
street in which Meng-keo lived his chair-bearers took 
their way into the Chinese city, which is separated 
from the Tartar quarter by a high crenellated wall, 
having three massive gates, which are closed at 
night. ‘This separation of the two races inhabiting 
the capital, shows that there is not much confidence 
between the subjugated natives and their Manchoo 
rulers. Nevertheless, the industrious character of 
the Chinaman has completely outstripped the indolent 
Tartar in his own exclusive quarter, where the trade 
is almost entirely in his hands. But the whole city 
is garrisoned by Manchoo soldiers, who have a guard 
at every gate. 

When the party came to the Soon-chen gate, they 
were challenged by the guard, but allowed to pass 
through when it was seen that the chair-bearers wore 
official mourning. ‘Thence they passed due south 
along a wide thoroughfare, at the end of which was 
the execution ground. A shudder of horror thrilled 
through Meng-kee as he beheld the ghastly heads of 
criminals recently decapitated, stuck upon poles over 
the ground saturated with blood. The sight, how- 
ever, had the effect of reassuring him that he had 
taken a proper step in getting out of reach of tho 
sanguinary government, who would on the slightest 
suspicion have severed his head from his shoulders. 

From this dismal spot the party proceeded into the 
central thoroughfare stretching north and south to 
the outer wall. Near the gates they entered a kind 
of caravanserai, having a spacious courtyard crowded 
with mules and vehicles. ‘The chairs were set down 


at the door of a waiting-room, where Meng-kee and 
his daughter got out, and the chair-bearers were 

. 2 . ? 
paid and discharged. 


A-Lee then entered an inner 
apartment, while her father proceeded to an office 
where the manager of the establishment was located. 

In about an hour our fugitives with their bag- 
gage were seated in two wheel vehicles, in which they 
commenced their journey to Tung-chow. While 
passing through the street leading to the Yoon-ting 
gate, the rumbling of these clumsy carriages was 
bearable, but when they reached the dilapidated 
highway outside the walls it was intolerable. Theso 
Peking cabs, if they may be so called, have no 
springs, the shafts are large and strong, and the 
passenger has to squat on the floor, where cushions 
lie, but so great is the jolting that he has to hold on 
by the sides to ease the paintul bumping. The only 
good part of the machine is an awning over the top, 
which shelters both man and beast from the powerful 
rays of the sun. Each vehicle is drawn by one mule. 

The imperial highway from Peking to Tung- 
chow is thirteen miles long, averaging thirty feet 
wide, and is paved with stone slabs of great size. 
When constructed many centuries ago, it must have 
been one of the grandest public works of the kind in 
the world. Now; however, it is worn into deep ruts, 
so that the vehicles roll about like ships in a sea-way, 
to the discomfort and danger of the passengers. 
A-Lee had extra cushions placed in her vehicle, but 
it was of no use, she was thoroughly shaken for four 
Jong hours before they reached the first stage of their 
journey, but from that point they would travel on to 
their destination in the comparatively luxurious cabin 
of a passenger-boat. 

A-Lee was so fatigued with the journey that she 
begged of her father to rest in a house of accommo- 
dation at Tung-chow for the night. This he gladly 





assented to, for he was much in want of rest himself. 
Having seen her safely lodged, he went to hire 
boat for the voyage down the Peiho. This he readily 
accomplished, selecting one of the best to be hired, 
and arranging with the boatmen to start early next 
day. These are fine sturdy fellows, and their boats 
are strong and commodious. On returning to the 
inn he found Cut-sing awaiting him. 

‘Honourable sir,” said the Taiping emissary in 
his blandest manner, ‘‘I rejoice to find that you ‘and 
your daughter have arrived safe at Tung-choy 
leaving the city of imps behind.” 

‘Hush !” replied Meng-kee, ‘‘ we must be guarded 
in our expressions, for sometimes walls have ears.” 

“There is no fear here, for I directed you to this 
house because it is in the hands of friends to our cause. 
Still, as you say, we must be careful. Indeed, I ought 
to be so, for my party who left Peking yesterday after- 
noon were challenged by the Manchoo guard at tho 
gate, and were sharply questioned by the officer iy 
command. He concluded that we were traders going 
to Tien-tsin, in connection with the foreign soldicrs 
there, and so let us pass without further question, 
Now, honourable sir, I think that if we are questioned 
by the mandarins on the river, it will be safest if we 
call ourselves your retinue.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Meng-kee, “ this might en- 
danger the safety of us all; for my papers show that 
I am not on official duty, and require no retinue, 
Go forward as if you were traders.” 

‘But may I not travel in the same boat with you 
and your daughter ?”’ . 

“On no account,” he answered abruptly, and ina 
tone of voice that conveyed a rebuff to the obsequious 
emissary. 

Next day all was in readiness to start at an early 
hour, and A-Lee had recovered from her fatigue. 
The boat her father had engaged was very comfort- 
able, being provided with raised sleeping-places, and 
well covered in to protect the passengers from sun 
and rain. As the distance between Tung-chow and 
Tien-tsin is one hundred and seven miles, and the 
boats are sometimes three days on the passage, they 
are provided with cooking stoves and culinary uten- 
sils, so that the boatmen and passengers can have 
their meals on board. ‘The fugitives, however, 
brought no servants with them from Peking, so a 
cook was hired for the journey, and a female servant 
to attend upon A-Lee. 

In the neighbourhood of the town the river was 
thronged with junks and passenger-boats, through 
which it was not easy to pass. When they got lower 
down the stream they observed two other boats 
a-head, in one of which the Taiping emissary was 
seen. He was pointed out to A-Lee by her father, 
who related what had passed between them on the 
previous night, and how he had spoken angrily to 
him when he asked to travel with them in the same 
boat. ‘ 

“‘T told you, dearest father, that there was some- 
thing sinister in that man’s conduct, and that he 
strives hard to ingratiate himself with me. I have 
always behaved civilly to him, for I knew that he had 
you in his power and it was dangerous to offend him. 
[ still think so, and you had better not incur his 
enmity, for he may yet harm both you and me.” 

‘My dear daughter, you speak words of wisdom 
and prudence which I will follow.” Whereupon 
Meng-kee stepped outside the covering of the boat, 
and stood on the raised part of the deck and waved 
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his hand in a friendly way to Cut-sing, which the 
emissary returned. 

Nothing worth noting happened as they sailed 
down the stream until the afternoon, when it came 
on a furious storm. Jn an instant the boatmen 
turned the stem of the boat into the river bank, and 
secured her by anchors on shore. They next arranged 
and secured by ropes the boat-hooks and oars over 
the uncovered part of the boat, and rigged matting 
over them, which kept the deck dry. ‘These prepa- 
rations were hardly completed when a severe gale, 
with rain, forked lightning, and thunder, set in. The 
storm continued for several hours, but cleared up 
before sunset. Then a gentle breeze succeeded, and 
the boat with its sails set again glided smoothly along. 





Varieties, 


Lvuruen’s Work.—He emancipated half Europe (I trust for 
ever) from the curse of great errors on matters of greatest im- 
portance to man’s eternal interests, and diffused through the 
same the light of the knowledge of the way of access to God 
through Jesus Christ alone. He restored to men a true exhibi- 
tion of their peculiar relation to God through Christ, which had 
been obscured for a thousand years. He so proclaimed the 
distinguishing and life-giving doctrines of the Gospel as that 
they took effect upon the hearts of men then, and have lived in 
them till now. He saw with a clearness such as none for cen- 
turies before him had seen, the importance of such truths as 
these—that we can learn little of God’s purposes towards man 
anywhere but from Christ ; that the desire to justify ourselves, 
and to depend upon our own strength in getting to heaven, is 
the misery and destruction of man}; that by the most earnest 
striving to fulfil the moral law, we cannot attain peace of heart; 
that faith in Christ and obedience to him flowing from that 
love which such faith must inspire, is the only permanent source 
of peace of heart and purity of life; that the principle from 
which anything is done can alone give it worth in God's sight, 
and that therefore we do not become good by doing good works, 
but when we are good we do good works. God’s sympathy 
with man, and man’s responsibility to God ; the necessity of the 
Holy Spirit’s influence, and the ellicacy of prayer ; the entire 
absence of merit on the part of man, and the thorough freeness 
of remission of sin ; how strong and happy we may be if united 
to Christ through faith, and how apart from him we can be 
neither,—these things Luther saw and taught when no man 
about him did so. Now, it was the proclamation of such truths 
as these that gave Luther his power over the hearts of his 
fellows. The faithful preaching of the Gospel of God; the 
earnest, bold, free assertion of the remission of sins through the 
blood of Christ, and through it alone; his knowing and stating 
the true answer to the question which every man must answer 
somehow, ‘* What must I do to be saved?” ; his having taught 
the true doctrine about things which all men are most in- 
terested in—repentance and regeneration, belief and duty, 
faith, hope, and love—this was what gave Luther the lever 
Whereby he moved Europe from its old foundations. He had 
the truth in him and other men had not, and herein was the 
secret of his strength ; thus men were to him but as Philistines 
to Samson, as a forest to fire, as innumerable birds of darkness 


to light. — Wye 7’s Lectures on Great Men. 


Poutrny.--The best of all soils on which to establish a 
poultry-yard is gravel, or sand resting on chalk or a substratum 
of gravel. If the soil is clayed, or from other causes retentive of 
Wet, the whole should be well drained. This is essential to 
success, as a wet soil is more inducive than any other cir- 
cumstances to various special diseases. The best aspect is 
south or south-east; and the side of a gently rising hill, if 
sheltered from the north and east by plantations, leaves little to 
be desired on this point. If the birds can have access to the 
plantations and a grass field, and the soil is such as we have 
described, then, so far as the ground and situation are concerned, 
nothing remains to be desired. The houses and yards must be 
constructed according to the purposes of the proprietor. Those 
who keep a cock and three or four hens merely for home supply 
Will require a very simple building ; but the proprietor who 





breeds for sale and profit must have a more elaborate arranges 
ment. ‘The most essential requisites in a fowl-house may be 
briefly stated. They are warm, dry shelter ; pure air, which is 
dependent ona capability in the house of being readily cleansed ; 
a supply of the requisite perches ; and a proper arrangement of 
nests for the laying and hatching hens. Dryness is one of the 
most essential requirements in a fowl-house. Exposure to 
damp, particularly at night, frequently produces attacks of that 
most fatal, and, in its severest stages, contagious disease, termed 
roup. The amateur of limited means may construct a poultry- 
house for avery small sum. <A lean-to may be ereeted with 
weather-boarding, against the west or south side of any wall, 
the roof being formed with inch deal boards laid close together 
up and down the slope, and projecting in front, and also over 
the sides, so as to protect the walls from the drip. In order to 
render this shed waterproof, some waste calico or sheeting may 
be tightly stretched over it. Some tar may be boiled with a 
little lime, and the mixture, while still hot, may be applied 
with a brush ; this soaking through the calico cements it to the 
roof, and the whole is rendered impervious to the weather. The 
perches may be arranged on an incline, which should rise from 
the front of the house towards the back, or, what is preferable, 
they may be ona level, which prevents the fighting that usually 
occurs to secure the highest places. They should also be consi- 
derably shorter than the house is long, in order to leave a space 
at each end for the nests,which may be advantageously arranged 
on the floor, Every fowl-house should possess the means of 
admitting sufficient light, either through an ordinary window 
or through a pane or two of thick glass in the sides, or a few 
glass tiles or slates in the roof.— Zeyetmeier’s Poultry Book. 


Erets.—There are thousands of tons of eels, and therefore 
thousands of sovereigns, lost to the country, because people do 
not catch their eels. From about the middle of September to 
the end of October the eels migrate from the rivers and lakes to 
the sca, and yet for the most part nobody attempts to catch 
them. When appointed commissioner to inquire into ‘* The 
Efleet of recent Legislation on the Salmon Fisheries of Scot- 
land,” I was amazed to find that my friends, the Scotch salmon 
fishers, allow the eels to pass them in September and October. 
1 know that they would themselves as soon eat a boa-constrictor 
or aviper as they would an eel, yet I suppose they will not 
object to catch and sell the eels. The poor people in London 
are very fond of stewed eels. I have been the round of the 
stewed-eel shops to see for myself. The verdict is that stewed 
eels ave most nutritious and capital food. In one shop 1 counted 
thirty-two people besides myself, eating their quiet pennyworth 
of stewed eels. I measured (on the quiet) my pennyworth. 1 
had just four inches of eel, each bit about the size of the little 
finger, plus no end of melted butter and savoury herbs. <As I 
saw these poor people sucking up good and nutritious food in 
the form of stewed eels, I vowed a vow that I would write to 
the ‘Times ” to see if I could wake up my fishing friends in 
England, Wales, and especially in Scotland, and ask them to be 
good enough to catch their eels, put money in their own pockets, 
and help to feed my friends, the public—both poor and rich.— 
Frank Buckland, Inspector Salmon Fisheries, 


Cunrovs Surersritions.—In the little church of St. Hilary, in 
the island of Anglesea, the central panel of the oak altar support 
has long been lost; so long, that a curious superstition has 
grown up respecting the opening it has left. The panel is 
small, hardly a foot wide ; and the altar is small too, not more 
than sixteen inches wide. The belief is that any person who 
can get in beneath the altar by this open panel, and turn round 
and come out, will not die fora year. The under side of the 
altar-board is thoroughly polished by the heads and shoulders of 
those who still frequently endeavour to strugele in and out, 
thus to ascertain their fate. The existence of this belief was 
noticed in print some sixty years ago. In the same church is 
a curious article of furniture—a pair of pincers made on the 
principle of a child’s lazytongs. From the names of the church- 
wardens upon it, with dates, this article has been in existence a 
century and a half or more. Its use is to catch intruding dogs 
by the leg, it being constructed to give a tremendous grip with 
its clawed ends. 


CONVEYANCE oF A Ransom.—The ransom of David Bruce 
was paid by instalments during several years, towards the close 
of the reien of Edward ur. ‘Che instalments, usually 4,000 or 
6,009 marks, were paid to the sherilf of Northumberland, who 
was to deliver it to the sheriff of Yorkshire, at the city of York. 
In the 48th Edward 111, the sheriff of Northumberland received 
4,000 marks at Berwick, which he conveyed to York, going 
himself with it, and having a guard of seventeen men-at-arms 
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and nineteen archers. He set out on June 23 or 24, and did 
not reach York till the 4th of July. Percyhay, then sheriff of 
Yorkshire, received it and sent it forward to London, under the 
charge of six esquires (armigeri) and eighteen mounted bowmen. 
They were ten Gays going and returning. This appears to have 
been in those days rapid travelling.—Rev. Joseph Hunter, ¥.S.A. 


Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL.—The visitor to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
cannot fail to have observed over nearly every stall on each side 
of the choir a label painted blue, on which, inscribed in letters 
of gold, is a short Latin sentence. Over the Latin words stands 
the name of each prebendal stall. The prebendaries of St. 
Paul’s were bound to say the Psalter daily amongst them, and 
these short Latin sentences give the first words of that section 
of the Psalter which fell to the lot of each particular prebendary. 
The Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson has transcribed from a manu- 
script of the fourteenth century, preserved among the archives 
of the cathedral, a list of the names of the thirty prebends, to 
which is prefixed, in each case, the words of the Psalter, still to 
be read over the stalls in the cathedral. 


A Watkine Betirincer.—In Holyhead a singular custom 
prevails, which is noticed in old descriptions of the last century. 
The church being in a valley, from which the sound of the bell 
does not escape, a walking bellman summons the people to 
service. He has a bell suspended from round his neck, which 
he kicks with his knee as he parades the town. 

A Bisnor’s Work IN Minnesora.—The Right Rev. H. B. 
Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, writing to a friend, gives the 
following account of a visit recently paid to one portion of his 
diocese :—‘* A few days ago I spent some time in the forest 
among the lumber camps. These lumber men are like your 
navvies, with more of the fortiter iu re than swaviter in modo, 
very sons of Anak, and about as Canaanitish. I am afraid they 
would be called anywhere rough. Imagine me in a rude log 
camp with thirty of these fellows. Their life is full of hard- 
ships. All depends on knowing what to say and do. Of course, 
if wise, you know you can’t have a full service. You tell them 
you have come as a friend to see them, and ask them to stand 
up and say with you the Lord’s Prayer which their mothers 
taught them long ago: and all rise. Is it not strange? One 
chokes, and another is moist about the eye ; a few collects and a 
lesson from the Bible; a hymn—some familiar one, as ‘ Rock of 


Ages’ or ‘From Greenland’s Icey Mountains.’ You tell them, 
as the time is theirs, if any of them wish to smoke, you have no 


objection. The sermon is plain, loving, and the dear old story 
about our Father and the Friend of every one who needs a friend 
at the right hand of God. You have no idea how these great 
rough fellows will hang on one’s words as if I was sent a 
messenger of life-bringing pardon. They have been blessed 
services and may help some poor fellow on the way home.” 


Batrie.—The peculiar interest of Battle (says the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.s.A.), lies in many circumstances: the high 
authority of its history ; the vast amount of manuscript relating 
to it; the vast extent of the building, and the magnificent 
appearance which it must have presented in many of the ap- 
proaches to it; the large amount of ruin which still remains. 
3ut the very site inspires reverence when we remember that 
here was fought the last battle which Englishmen ever waged 
with an invading foe, and that here perished in a dreadful com- 
bat the last of an ancient line of sovereigns. But this kind of 
historic interest ends not here. We are presented with a hero- 
king ‘‘slain in war,” but we are presented also with a victor 
destined to be the first of a long line of princes, who from this 
event take the beginning of the sway they have so long held in 
England. It is related that the duke, as he reposed after the 
battle, dreamed that he heard a voice which said to him, ‘‘'Thou 
hast conquered ; seize upon the crown, and transmit it to a long 
posterity.” It is now more than eight hundred years since the voice 
was heard, or seemed to be heard, and there is every prospect 
that-the power then acquired by the Norman, modified as time 
goes on and men grow wiser, will descend in the same line for 
centuries yet to come. The noble gateway, and other portions 
of the abbey, remain. Hence we read with much surprise and 
some concern what Professor Lappenburg has written, knowing 
that his high historical reputation has caused what he says to 
be received throughout Europe as a true account :—‘*‘ All these 
visible monuments of the battle of Semlac and the conquest of 
England are no more ; crumbled and fallen are the once lofty 
halls of Battle Abbey, and by a few foundation-stones in the 
midst of a swamp are we alone able to determine the spot where 
it once reared its towers and pinnacles.”” How much there is 
that is mere rhetoric in this, those who now journey to the 
brave old place can testify. 





VARIETIES. 


ALL THE DIFrERENCE.—In the life of Dean Alford we read 
that the Lord Chancellor Cranworth offered him, in 1855, a 
lucrative living in Cornwall, which he declined, wishing to 
remain in or near London, with access to libraries and the 
society of scholars, for the prosecution of his Biblical studies, 
After having made up his mind not to accept the living, he 
went to call on Lord Cranworth to thank him. “ When i 
asked to see his lordship, the servant said his master was 
engaged ; then I said, ‘I am not come to ask for anything, but 
to refuse something offered.’ ‘Oh, sir, then I am sure he will 
see you,’ was the reply.” An analogous incident occurred to a 
more public personage, Dr. Chalmers, who was one day waited 
upon by the Duke of Buccleugh, then a young man, Ushered 
into the presence of Dr. Chalmers without announcement, the 
duke introduced his subject at once, by saying that he had 
called about the presentation to a church. Dr. Chalmers un. 
derstood him to be a candidate for a living, and in rather 
brusque manner said that he was overwhelmed with applications 
on that matter. The name of his visitor, and the-assurance 
that it was only to consult as to the best man for the appoint. 
ment, brought about a change in the doctor’s manner, which 
may be conceived by those who knew his keen sense of humour, 
his inbred veneration for aristocracy, and his genuine respect 
for the Duke of Buccleugh, already known to him by good 
repute. 

TeA Lecenp.—In the ‘‘ Kueng Fang Pu,” a Chinese work 
on natural history, under ‘‘ Ancient History of Tea,” an absurd 
story is related of the discovery of the tree in the Tsin dynasty, 
“In the reign of Yuen ‘ly, in the dynasty of Tsin (A.p. 217), 
an old woman was accustomed to proceed every morning at day- 
break to the market-place, carrying a cup of tea on the palm 
of her hand. The people bought it eagerly; and yet from the 
break of day to the close of evening the cup was never exhausted. 
The money received she distributed to the orphans of the needy 
beggars frequenting the highways. The people seized and con- 
fined her in prison. At night she flew through the prison window 
with her little vase in her hand !” 


Coryricnt oF A Sonc.—The copyright of the song, ‘Tho 
Lover and the Bird,’’ by the late Signor Guglielmo, was lately 
sold by auction at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, and bought by 
Messrs. Ashdown and Parry for £716. 


FEMALE GrADUATES.—The Senate of the University of Lone 
don have passed the following resolution by 17 votes to 10:~ 
‘*That the Senate is desirous to extend the scope of the eduew 
tional advantages now offered to women, but it is not prepared 
to apply for a new charter to admit women to its degrees.” 


SoctaL ScrENcE Concress.—The meeting this year is to 
take place in Glasgow, from the 30th of September to 7th of 
October. The Earl of Rosebery is president of the year, and the 
following arrangements have been made for the sections :—Lorl 
Moncrieff presides in the section of Jurisprudence and Law; 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, Education ; Dr. Lyon Playfair, Health; 
Sir George Campbell, Economy; Mr. Frederic Hill, Crime and 
Prisons, 

PerrormMinc ANIMALS.—The ‘Leisure Hour” for July, 
1874, contains some interesting accounts of what actions animals 
may be taught to perform. Perhaps your readers may like the 
following notices of actions by animals without training. Ina 
book of memoranda of this parish, collected by my late father, 
the former rector, I find one respecting his horse :—‘*‘ Every 
member of my family has seen my riding-horse, Walter, take the 
handle of the stable pump in his mouth, and pump water into 
the trough in a stream.” 

While living in Teesdale some years ago, I one day heard my 
pointer dog jump up at the thumb-latch of the larder door, three 
and a half feet from the ground ; and going to see what he was 
about, I saw him eating a piece of pork which he had carried ofl 
from the apartment. He made use of his self-taught skill on 
another occasion to open the door of a friend’s larder, and carry 
off a piece of beef weighing six pounds, a marrow-bone, and two 
tongues from a pickle jar. : 

A third performance I saw myself. I shut him into a friend's 
kennel where I was visiting, and he followed me into the house. 
I shut him in a second time, and again he followed me into the 
house. The kennel was enclosed by a high wall. The third 
time I shut him up I watched to see how he got out, The door 
opened inwardly. I saw the thumb-latch move, the door open 
about an inch, and I got sight of his fore-paws resting on the 
door-post. He hooked one foot. round the door and pulled it 
open. It was evident he had taken the latch in his teeth and 
lifted it up. Ww. B 

Whitstone Rectory, Exeter, 





